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HON. JOHN BUTLER SMITH. 


The first settler of New Boston was Lieutenant Thomas 
Smith, a sturdy representative of the race known as Scotch- 
Irish, whose characteristics have been the strength and pride 
of the leading men and women of many New Hampshire 
towns from the days when civilization invaded the realms 
of the savage, and the Christian home began to take the 
pl ice of the wigwam in the valleys of the “Merrimack and 
its tributaries. This Mr. Smith had originally settled in 
Chester, from which place he moved to Londonderry and 
then to New Boston. David Smith, one of his descendants, 
about the year 1800 removed to Acworth, where his son, 
Ammi Smith, was born. 

In 1833 Ammi, who was then thirty-three years old, moved 
to Saxtons River, Vt., and established a woolen mill there, 
which he operated successfully for fourteen years, when he 
retired from business and pocated in Hillsborough, where he 
lived until he died, De ce smber 25,1887. His wife was Lydia 
F. Butler, daughter of Dr. i Ais ih Butler of Weare. To 
them, April 12, 1838, at Saxtons River, a son was born, and 
named John Butler Smith. This son, who was nine years 
of age when the family removed to Hillsborough, received 
his early education in ‘the public schools of that town, and 
subsequently entered Francestown Academy, where he soon 
became know n as one of its best cl: issical scholars, and at 
the age of sixteen he was nearly fitted for college. Circum- 
stances and his tastes united however to turn him towards 
a business career, and upon leaving the academy in 1854, 
he obtained employment in a shoe-peg factory at Henniker, 
then in a similar one at Manchester, and was afterwards 
engaged as a clerk in a country store in New Boston. In 
1863, he began business for himself by purchasing a drug 
store in Manchester, which he owned for about a year, 
when he established in the town of Washington a factory 
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for the production of knit goods. A year later he leased 
the Sawyer woolen mill at North Weare, and having by his 
experience in these two ventures satisfied himself that he 
could succeed in the woolen business, in 1866 he built at 
Hillsborough Bridge a small mill, which was the beginning 
of the extensive knit goods factory now owned and operated 
by the Contoocook Mills C ompany, of which he is the presi- 
dent and principal owner. For seventeen years, from 1863, 
Mr. Smith resided in Manchester, although his business 
was elsewhere, and he is now largely interested in the real 
estate of that city and otherwise identified with its people. 
Since 1880 he has been a resident of Hillsborough. His 
wife is Emma E., daughter of Stephen Lavender otf Boston. 
Two children have been born to them. Butler Lavender 
Smith, born March 4, 1886, was suddenly taken away from 
loving arms and loving hearts. He died, after a few day’s 
illness, of dysentery, at St. Augustine, Fla., April 6, 1888. 
He will be long remembered as a bright and beautiful boy. 
Archibald Lavender, born Feb. 1, 1889, is still spared to 
cheer the otherwise desolate home. 

Mr. Smith is one of a class of men to whose well directed 
energy and persistency we owe very much of what is pros- 
perous and promising in New Hampshire, of the class that 
has planted upon waste places our manufacturing cities and 
villages, and put it within the power of our people to create 
the wealth that makes ours, in spite of a sterile soil and 
rigorous climate, one of the richest states in the Union. 
From the most unpretentious beginning his factory at Hills- 
borough has expanded into a large establishment, in which 
250 people find constant employment, good wages and 
generous treatment; and about it, and one other—the Hills- 
borough woolen mill—has grown up one of the brightest, 
most substantial, and most attractive of New England 
villages. 

His mill has coined money for him and for all who have 
been employed in it. His abilities have commanded success, 
and that success has been shared by his workmen, his neigh- 
bors, and all within the range of his activities. 

Because he has been strong, ambitious and courageous ; 
because he has been wise, prudent and liberal, hisemployes 
have worked with him and for him, without friction and 
without complaint, have been contented and happy, have 
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secured by their efforts the necessaries and comforts of life, 
acquired homes of their own, and not only helped to save 
the old town from going to decay, but to add forty per cent. 
to its population and immense ly to its wealth and other re- 

sources, during the last decade. During the quarter of a 
century that John 5. Smith has been a mill owner, he has 
never had a strike or other labor disturbance to contend 
with, and a may well credit, as he does, a large share of 
his success to the amicable relations that have always existed 
between him and those who have operated his machinery, 
and made them his warmest friends and most zealous pro- 
moters of his interests. Nor is it in an indirect way alone 
that others have profited by Mr. Smith’s business ability, 
for he has long been a liberal giver to the Congregational 
church, of which he is a member, to his party, to public and 
private charities, to all causes which commend themselves 

to his conscience and judgment. Few men in New Hamp- 
shire have in recent years scattered their benefactions with 
so freeahand, and fewer yet have given with so little adver- 
tisement of their generosity. 

Mrs. Smith is in hearty accord with her husband in all 
charitable work, and is widely known for her generosity 
and kindness of heart, and quic *k sv mpathy for those in ne -ed. 
She is prominent in the social and religious interests of the 
communitt 

In politics, Mr. Smith is a Republican, earnest, uncom- 
promising, ready and willing. In boyhood his convictions 
impelled him to cast aside the traditions and teachings of 
his Democratic ancestors, and become a member of the 
Republican organization; and since that time when there 
was work to be done or burdens to be borne to promot 
the cause of his party, he has never been found backward. 
When he became a citizen of Hillsborough in 1880, the 
town was, as it had always been, a Democratic stronghold. 


Io the change by which his party was given ascendancy 
by a majority of fifty, Mr. Smith ‘contributed in no small 
degree. He was one of the Republican electors of the 


state in 1884, a member of Governor Sawyer’s council in 
1887-9, chairman of the Republican State Committee in 
the early part of the campaign of 1890, and one of the most 
zealous and efficient of those who led his party in the con- 


test which resulted in the election of Governor Tuttle. 
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What he is in business he is in all the relations of life, 
self reliant, well balanced, persistent, honest, straightfor- 
ward and reliable. His judgment is excellent, his courage 
can be depended upon, his industry and persistency do not 
fail, and he wins. There is no demagogy in his make-up. 
He is never demonstrative or effusive. He makes little 
noise. His promises are few. But he is strong, steady 
and true. His pledges are never repudiated. He does not 
disappoint. He does things, and brings about results. 


A SPRING SONG. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


The landscape wide is fresh and fair, 
Lithe fancy leaps on buoyant wings, 
As, on the soft, transparent air, 
A bird exults and gaily sings,—. 
Bright rays ! 
Sweet days! 
Till buds rejoice and beauty springs. 


Lo! May’s rich mantle decks the scene, 
Rapt thought each golden theme descries, 
While blossoms rare adorn the green, 
As trills the bird in glad emprise,— 
Bright hours! 
Sweet flowers! 
Till luster gleams for ravished eyes. 


O land where inspiration breathes! 
Quick transport, bold, ecstatic, soars, 
As fondness true a garland weaves, 
While the blithe bird his song outpours,— 
Bright love! 
Sweet dove! 
The homage crowns whom pride adores. 











EAST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
OF CONCORD. 


BY REV. E. J. AIKEN. 


The East Congregational Church of Concord has just 
completed the first half century of its existence, and as a 
church can take up the record of the past with gratitude 
and thanksgiving, though the ingatherings might have 
been greater, and in bold, aggressive work for Christ it 
has fallen far below its duty and privilege. 

The history of fifty years is now written; to-day we can 
read but little of it; nevertheless its past is secure, and we 
thank God for it. The list of its members militant and 
the honored roll of its membership triumphant bind it by 
tender ties to the community, and by a stronger faith to 
God. For fifty years this church has upheld the banner 
of the cross. Though sometimes in adverse circumstances, 
it has moved steadily forward and been the only regularly 
organized church in this ward of the city. Under God, it 
has been a power for good in the community, as it has done 
for it that which nothing else could have done; and while 
we can see something of what it has done, we cannot see 
that from which it has saved, and what this people would 
have been but for this church, for no other institution or 
society touches so permanently and vitally the interests of 
the community in which it exists as does the church of 
Christ. 

The church edifice now occupied by the First Congre- 
gational society was erected during the summer and fall 
months of 1841. The building committee, selected at a 
meeting called for that purpose, were Judge Jacob A. 
Potter, Charles Graham, Jeremiah Pecker, Jr., and William 
Page,—Col. Chas. H. Clough, clerk of committee. The 
oak frame for the bell tower was furnished by Gen. Isaac 
Eastman, whose daughter, Mrs. Ruth E. Staniels, is now 
living at the age of eighty years, and a resident of this 
ward. The cross-beam of the frame upon which the bell 
now hangs was a part of an old oak loom inherited by Mrs. 
Isaac Eastman from her great grandmother, Susanna 
White Johnson of Woburn, Mass., who was the grand- 
daughter of Peregrine White, born on the ** May Flower,” 
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while anchored off the rock-bound coast of New England 
in 1620. General Eastman was a blacksmith by trade, 
and made the vane which swings upon the spire of the 
church. The building was complete ‘din December, 1841, 
and dedicated January 13, 1842, amid great rejoicing. 

The society which now worships in the building then 
erected was organized March 30, 1842, by a council called 
for that purpose at the request of the members of the North 
church residing on the east side of the Merrimack river, 
a locality familiarly known as ‘* Christian Shore.” which 
resulted in forty-three members leaving the care and fellow- 
ship of the North church to become charter members in the 
new enterprise. Of their depar ture, Rev. F. D. Aver, 
D. D., the present pastor of the North church, at the semi- 
centennial said,—*: All these went out in love to the 
mother church, and bearing her blessing. No ripple of 
discord marked the division, and there has ever since 
existed the most pleasant relations between the churches.” 
names of those dismissed from the 
North church, who became members of the East church 
March 30, 1842: Nathaniel Ambrose, Martha Ambrose, 
Mehitable Ambrose, Jane Amb Jacob Clough, Susan 
Clough, Mehitable Palmer, W ‘His im Heard, Robert M. 
Adams, Jonathan Brown, Marv A. Brown, Thomas Potter, 
Comfort Potter, Thomas D. Potter, Eunice Potter, Jacob 
A. Potter, Sophronia M. Potter, Thompson Tenney, Har- 
riet Tenney, Nathaniel Ewer, Joseph Potter, Anna Potter, 
John Eastman, Lucinda B. Eastman, Isaac Virgin, Susan 
Virgin, James Eastman, Betsey Page, Mary A. Morrill 
Abigail Glines, Esther J. Emhery, Rachel Locke, Harriet 
Eastman, Sarah Ewer, Azuba Virgin, Caroline E. D. 
Virgin, Mary J. Blake, Susanna S. Lang, Fanny Hoit, 
Elisabeth Moone y, Mary Pecker, Anna Moulton, Dameras 
Adams. 

Of this number but two are now living,—Mrs. Harriet 
Tenney and Caroline E. D. Virgin, the present Mrs. 
William Ballard, both residents of this ward. Thompson 
Tenney, the last male charter member of the church, died 
March 8, 1892, at the advanced age of eighty-one years, 
lacking but twenty-three days of having served the East 
church faithfully for fifty years, a part of the time as a 
deacon, though never elected to the office. 


The following are the 
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The first pastor of the East Congregational Church was 
Rev. Timothy Morgan, a graduate of Gilmanton Theo- 
logical Seminary, under whose ministry the church was 
organized. He continued as pastor but about a year, 
during which, beside the charter members, fifty-one were 
added to the church, of which number but one is living 
to-day,—Harrison Bean, who united with the church (on 
confession of faith ) May I, 1542. 

, 


Hiram Freeman was next called, and ordained into the 


gospel ministryand installed pastor of the church September 
27, 1843. After two vears of faithful service, during which 
twenty-four members were Ided to the ch irch, he resigned 
his charge to enter upon missionary labor in the far West, 
and was dismissed June 25, 1846. imong those who 
united with the church under his ministry but one is living, 

. oD 
Mrs. Lucy Graham, a resident of this ward. 

Rev. Winthrop Fifield was called and installed pastor 
March 24, 1847. and dismissed May 21, 1850. Under his 
labors there wet dded to church six members 

Rev. Her \. Ke f the church at Dublin, 
was invited to become 1 next pastor, and was installed 


June 26,1851. Mr. Kendall ; a graduate of Gilmanton 


: ‘s 
Phe o i: wel ry I } i t 1 convictions, of 
unwavering integrity to t truth and loyalty to the Con- 
gre: ional denomina .aman olf commanding appear- 
ance, yIsS SUli ving at @ advanced age oi eignhty-two 
years, and ( <nown to many in Concord and vicinity. 
7 | ; ‘ . ‘ 4 ~} . ] \1 -_ ati 
He contin as |} ! church until May zr, 1858, 
when ( ed frot 1 th ve min » CI ng t i i ngest 
snatnenate it tha hietare af the ehnecks hursmer hie minietre 
pastorate in the ni ry ol the church. ring his ministry 
there were added to the church thirtv-tour members. 


Februat 10, 1860, E. O. Jameson, a student at Andover 
rts ~ ~ . 
Phe 


sical Seminary. accepted an invitation from this 
“Te ey a ciel ee nition’ 
church to become its pastor, and on March 1 was ordained 


into the gospel ministry and installed pastor by a council 
called for that purpose. Mr. Jameson remained with the 
church until November 1, 1865. During his ministry 


1 


twenty-two persons were added to the church. Mr. Jame- 
son is at present pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Millis, Mass., where he has been located since 1871, and 
is quite eminent as a historian. 

From the date of Mr. Jameson’s dismissal until October 1, 
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1883, a period of about eighteen years, there were no 
settled pastors, and the church was supplied in about the 
following order 

October 3 % 1866, by Rev. A. A. Baker, who was some- 
what of a revivalist, under whose labors the church was 
greatly blessed, and many were added to its membership 
who are living and active members of the church to-day. 
Mr. Baker at present is pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Independence, Iowa. 

Rev. Smith Norton, since Field Superintendent of Home 
Missions in Wisconsin, at present pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Shoreham, Vt., began as stated supply 
October 10, 1867, and continued until February 1, 1869, 
during which time the church made great gains in Sabbath 
attendance. There was also a marked advance in Sabbath 
school work. Mr. and Mrs. Norton were great favorites 
with the young people. 

Rev. George Smith commenced as a supply February 
8, 1869, and continued for two years. He is now retired 
from the active work of the ministry and settled at North- 
wood. 

January 1, 1871, Rev. Herbert R. Howes of Charleston, 
Me., was called, who remained but a year. His labors were 
greatly blessed, and many were brought into the fellowship 
of the church. 

Rev. Abram Burnham began as a supply during the 
spring of 1872, and remained with the church six years, 
during which time there were two marked revivals, and 
several were brought into the church. 

Rev. W. Gleason Schoppe, at present pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Charlestown Dist., Boston, Mass., 
supplied from January 1, 1879, to November 1, 1880. His 
labors were attended with revival interest. 

Rev. C. L. Tappan of Concord, secretary of the N. H. 
Historical Society, supplied the pulpit immediately follow- 
ing the work under Mr. Schoppe, and continued with the 
church for about two years, and has served at different 
times since as the church has been in need. He has twice 
served as moderator of councils called by the church and 
society. 

Rev. A. E. Dunnells, at present pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, Bath, Me., began as a supply 
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December 1, 1882, and continued with the church for ten 
months. 

James T. Pyke, a student of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, began as regular supply October 1, 1883, and con- 
tinued as such at his own request till October 17, 1884, 
when, at the request of both church and society, he con- 
sented to accept a call to become pastor, and was ordained 
into the gospel ministry and installed pastor by a council of 
churches. Owing to poor health, he was obliged to resign 
his charge the following spring, much to the regret of his 
people. 

The present pastor began his labors with the church as 
a lay preacher April 26, 1885; was ordained into the 
gospel ministry and installed pastor by a council called 
for that purpose October 1st of the same year. Owing to 
poor health he was obliged to relinquish his charge Octo- 
ber 1, 1886. 

For fifteen months, from January 1, 1887, to April 1, 
1888, the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Lewis Goodrich of 
Manchester, during which time the church edifice was re- 
paired and the chapel moved across the street and joined to 
the church. The work was done under the immediate 
supervision of Rev. C. L. Tappan of Concord, assisted by 
ei hompson Tenney and C. E. Staniels. About $2,200 was 
expended in re modeling and refurnishing the same, which 
amount, with the exception of about $140, was raised within 
the limits of the parish. 

January 1, 1888, the church extended a call to Rev. E. 
J. Aiken to again become its pastor. He entered upon the 
work April 1, 1888, and continued two years, during which 
time nine were added to the church. Mr. Aiken resigned 
April 1, 1890, to accept a call to the first church of Ando- 
ver, N. H. 

A call was immediately extended by the church to Rev. 
R. M. Burr, pastor of the Congregational Church of Chi- 
chester, who accepted the same; commenced his labors 
about June 1, 1890, and continued with the church until 
July 1, 1891. Under his ministry a Y. P. S. C. E. was 
organized, members were added, and the church greatly 
prospered. Mr. Burr at present is pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church of Alstead. 

At the close of Mr. Burr’s ministry, the church and society 
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met and voted to extend a third call to Mr. Aiken, who 
was then laboring as state missionary for the New Hamp- 
shire Home Missionary Society, and engaged Rev. N. F. 
Carter of Concord as supply, until an answer should be 
received. Mr. Carter’s more than acceptable service con- 
tinued until October 1, 1891, when Mr. Aiken, for the third 
time, entered the service of the church as its pastor. 

The following have served the church as deacons: 
Nathaniel Ambrose, Jonathan Brown, Joel S. Morrill, John 
Eastman, James M. Carleton, Joseph Smith, Thompson 
Tenney, George H. Curtis, John T. Batchelder. The last 
two named were elected in 1879, and are at present in 
office. 

March 6, 1892, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
the following persons, to arrange for the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the organization of the church: Deacon 
George H. Curtis, Deacon John “ax Batchelder, Mrs. A. 5. 
Farnum, Mrs. Martha Drew, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge 
Emery. 

The following letter-missive was immediately sent to all 
former pastors now living, and to churches of like faith in 
the city of Concord, also to others prominent in Christian 
work in the immediate vicinity : 


The semi-centennial of the East Congregational Church, of 
Concord, N. H., Sunday, March 27,—Wednesday, March 30, 
1892. The East Congregational Church, of Concord, N. H., 
sends greeting : 

Services for Sunday, March 27th. 

Sermon by the pastor, Subject ** The Church of Christ.” 

Original poem, by Rev. N. F. Carter. 

Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Wednesday, March 30th, is the fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of this church, and her people desire to appropriately 
recognize the day. We would cordially invite you to be present 
and participate with us in the reunion of family and old acquaint- 
ances. The afternoon exercises will include: 

A Historical Address, by Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D. 

Church History, by F. P. Curtis. 

Report from the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, by Mrs. Sarah H. 

Potter. 
Supper will be served at 5 o'clock. 
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The exercises of the evening will be under the direction of the 
2. SG B 
At 8 o’clock, address by Rev. Edgar T. Farrill, president ot 
the New Hampshire Conference of Y. P. S. C. E. 
E. J. AIKEN, Pastor. 
Geo. H. Curtis, 
at <a \ Deacons. 
Joun T. BATCHELDER, } 
ELBRIDGE Emery, 
Chairmen Executive Committee. 
Concord, N. H., March 14, 1892. 
The services of the Sabbath were largely attended, at 
which the following hymn, written for the, occasion by 


Rev. N. F. Carter, was sung: 


O Lord our God, like sands of wold, 


The years are running from Thy hand 
Their silent ¢ is of old, 
sring changes Thy great love hath planned 
Many, who once these ways have trod, 
ht with willing hand and heart, 
t f God, 
impart ! 
»T right, 
wn, 
? light 





So add rich blessing to Thy praise 
Thy saintly »w and reap ; 
With glory cover coming days, 
Till comes to Thy beloved sleep ! 





The final ceremonies were consummated Wednesday, 
March 3oth. The attendance was large and comprised 
quite a representation from outside the parish, among whom 
were his excellency, H. A. Tuttle, governor of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. C. B. Crane, D. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Concord; Rev. N. F. Carter, Rev. C. F. Roper 
and others, who, by their words of hearty cheer, added 
much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

The closing exercise was a gathering in the evening 
of the Y. P.S.C. E., which was attended by members of 
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other societies in the immediate vicinity, who were addressed 
by Rev. Edgar T. Farrill, president of the State Confer- 
ence. 

In the closing words of the historical address delivered 
by Dr. Ayer, ‘* We have reason to-day to thank God for 
the past, for the bright record of our churches, for their 
succession of pastors, for their generations of devoted men 
and women. How little we can recall or tabulate. We 
can be grateful for the pious ancestry, for the fidelity and 
the faith of those who have maintained the institutions of 
religious worship. Be it ours to serve our generation and 
transmit our inheritance, with still larger power and service 
to those who shall come after us.” 


MADRIGAL. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


Fly, swallow, fly! 
Soar away, soar away, up to the bright blue sky; 
Spread thy wings, O swallow, and fly far away, 
Through the amber sunshine of this sweet summer day. 
In the radiant light of cloudland bathe thy satin wing, 
Carrying, carrying everywhere tokens of the Spring. 
Fly, swallow, fly ! 
Fly and tell my love that the sunshine of her eye 
Is dearer to me far than all the charms of May. 
Tell her that I think of her through all the live-long day, 
And in the dewy night time her presence comes to me, 
Whether I wander on the land or sail upon the sea. 
The memory of her kisses, tell her they thrill me yet, 
And that her last sweet spoken words I never shall forget. 
Fly, swallow, fly ! 
Haste, haste away, to where the southland valleys lie, 
And whisper to my darling the passion in my heart. 
Say to her that the Spring time shall never more depart 
Ere I shall be with her to breathe these whispered words 
Into her willing ears, which now I trust to birds. 
So fly away, O swallow, and do not stay thy wing, 
Or my heart will go before thee with this message of the 
Spring. 











COL. SAMUEL ASHLEY. 


A FRONTIER SOLDIER AND STATESMAN—NOTABLE FIGURE 
IN CLAREMONT’S EARLY HISTORY. 


(Paper read by Charles B. Spofford before the Tremont Club, February 17, 1892.] 


Samuel Ashley was born in Massachusetts in 1721. The 
exact time and place I am unable to state. His father, Rev. 
Joseph Ashley, was a graduate of Yale, and on November 
12, 1736, was ordained over the first church of Winchester, 
N. H. His salary was £130. He also received the minis- 
terial right of land and £150 towards his settlement. The 
generosity of this salary is noticeable, for the governor of the 
province received but £100, and the minister of Portsmouth, 
then the largest and wealthiest settlement in the state, the 
same as Rev. Mr. Ashley. 

It is probable that Samuel Ashley removed with his par- 
ents to Winchester, and continued to reside there until 1745, 
at which time the settlement was broken up, the church 
burned by the Indians, and the pioneers forced to return to 
their old homes. 

Rev. Mr. Ashley went to Sunderland, Mass., where, in 
1746, he was installed as minister, and where he continued 
to live until his death. 

In 1753 the settlement of the boundary line between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire threw the former grant 
of Winchester into the New Hampshire territory, and it be- 
came necessary to obtain a re-grant. 

This purpose was accomplished June 2, 1753, by securing 
to the original grantees the same tract under a charter from 
Benning Wentworth. Among the grantees were Samuel, 
Martin and Joseph Ashley, who had been grantees and set- 
tlers under the former charter. Returning to their posses- 
sions, Samuel Ashley was chosen, with Josiah Willard and 
Col. William Symes, the first selectmen of the town. The 
time elapsing between this and the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war was an era of wild speculation in lands. 
Township after township was granted by his excellency, 
Benning Wentworth, regardless of the present state lines, 
and before 1761, sixty townships had been granted on the 
west side of the Connecticut river and eighteen on the east. 
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In these grants the governor usually had two shares, each 
member of his council, his uncle and nephew being also 
remembered. In these grants Samuel Ashley was also a 
party, as, in addition to Winchester, he became interested 
in Claremont, and in Taunton, Vt. 

Practically at forty years of age, therefore, it will be seen, 
he had become an influential citizen and a large owner of 
wild lands, a justice of the peace, and one of three in Cheshire 
county authorized to record deeds. It is, however, after the 
age of fifty-three that we have the most of our subject. 

The causes which led to the Revolution are too well known 
to require enumeration here; sufficient to say that at its 
commencement every man was, and must have been, either 
for or against the government of King George. 

The decision was one of the utmost importance to the 
chooser. On one hand, the pleasure and favor of the Crown ; 
on the other, the hardships and trials of war. Which should 
Samuel Ashley take? He had been favored by the Crown; 
become, for those times, wealthy at the hands of the royal 
government which he was now to renounce. It was not an 
ungrateful act. His very life had been one of independence. 
The wrongs which his neighbors less favored than he had 
undergone, led him to choose the course which should make 
him famous. 

His friends were divided in sentiment. The Willards 
maintained allegiance to the British sovereign, while he 
became a patriot. 

Samuel Ashley had been a delegate to the Provincial 
government, as representative from Winchester. At the 
session which met May 10, 1774, at Portsmouth, notwith- 
standing the strong remonstrance of John Wentworth, who 
had been appointed governor in 1767, the representatives 
appointed a Committee of Correspondence, for the purpose 
of exchanging information with similar committees from the 
other colonies. 

Later, on July 21, 1774, a convention composed of eighty- 
five delegates was convened at Exeter. This corvention 
appointed Nathaniel Folsom and John Langdon to attend 
the First Continental Congress, which met at Philadelphia 
September 4 of that year. January 5, 1775, a second con- 
vention convened at Exeter, and April 21, two days after 
the battle of Lexington, a third. 
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May 17, 1775, still another, composed of 151 delegates, 
met, and, styling themselves the ‘‘ First Provincial Con- 
gress,” elected Matthew Thornton president. 

Of all these conventions, Samuel Ashley was a member. 

The last convention appointed the famous Committee of 
Safety, which was composed of five members, and afterward 
increased to nine. The first five were Hon. Matthew Thorn- 
ton, Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple, Nathaniel Folsom 
and Ebenezer Thompson. 

Meanwhile, Governor Wentworth, after attempting to 
control the action of the representatives, withdrew, first to 
the fort in Portsmouth harbor, and then to the Isles of Shoals, 
from which latter place he issued in September, 1775, a 
proclamation adjourning the assembly to April, 1776. This 
was the last act of the administration by the representative 
of the Crown. 

Henceforth, to the close of the war, May 29, 1784, the 
raising of troops, their management and equipment, in fact, 
the government of the Province, was vested in the Council 
of Eight and the Committee of Safety. 

On the day of its appointment, May 17, 1775, this Com- 
mittee of Safety increased its numbers to nine by the addi- 
tion of Samuel Ashley, Esq., Israel Morey, Capt. Josiah 
Moulton and Rev. Samuel Webster, as additional members, 
and empowered themselves to enlist men sufficient for one 
regiment. 

From June 14 until June 29, Samuel Ashley was in con- 
tinuous attendance; from that date to October 30, he was 
absent in the service of the state. Acting as mustering offi- 
cer, he was instrumental in raising a regiment, over which 
he was commissioned colonel. From October 31 to Novem- 
ber 16, he was again a constant attendant with the others of 
the committee. His services on this committee, however, 
ceased on January 5, 1776, at which time he was elected a 
member of the “Council,” in which body he served until 
1780 as one of the two members from Cheshire county, 
which then included all that we now call Cheshire and Sul- 
livan. 

On March 24,1779, he was, with Gen. Nathaniel Folsom, 
chosen a representative to the Continental Congress, but 
for some unknown reason did not accept. He continued, 
however, in command of his regiment, and, as mustering 
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officer and paymaster, enlisted, between 1776 and 1780, 
many of the troops of Western New Hampshire, and ad- 
vanced their bounty money and wages. May 2, 1777, dis- 
patches were received by the Committee of Safety informing 
it that the garrison at Ticonderoga was in danger of being 
taken by the British, and urging that the militia be sent for- 
ward to reinforce this important post. The following day 
expresses were sent to Colonels Ashley, Bellows of Walpole, 
and Jonathan Chase of Cornish, entreating them ‘to raise 
as much of the militia as possible and march to Ticonderoga.” 
In reply, Colonel Ashley marched with 109 men, Colonel 
Bellows with 112, and Colonel Chase with 159. This was 
known as the “Second Ticonderoga Alarm,” the result of 
which was the evacuation of Ticonderoga by the Americans 
and the threatened subjection of New England. 

The Committee of Safety, at this crisis, convened the 
legislature on July 17. The Council and House of Represen- 
tatives resolved themselves into a Committee of the Whole, 
and conferred with the Committee of Safety. 

The state was destitute, and it was supposed all had been 
done that could possibly be done in the way of furnishing 
troops, yet the alternatives of future battlefields on New 
Hampshire soil, or assisting to check Burgoyne’s progress, 
stared them in the face. 

On the second day, after all possible means had been dis- 
cussed and given up, John Langdon arose from his seat and 
uttered those words which for patriotism have no equal in 
those trying days: 

“T have one thousand dollars in hard money. I will 
pledge my plate for three thousand more. I have seventy 
hogsheads of Tobago rum, which I will sell for the most it 
will bring. This sum is at the service of the state. If we 
succeed in defending our homes, I may be reimbursed; if 
we do not, they will be of no value to me. Our friend, 
General Stark, who so nobly maintained the honor of our 
state at Bunker Hill, may safely be intrusted with the honor 
of the enterprise, and we will check the progress of Bur- 
goyne.” 

The patriotic offer was accepted with enthusiasm. A draft 
of men was unnecessary, as all enlisted with alacrity, and 
were forwarded to Charlestown in detachments. The rest 
you all know. 
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My purpose in speaking of this was to say that, upon the 
volunteer staff of Gen. John Stark, Samuel Ashley served as 
brigade major, and, with Colonel Bellows, continued in the 
service under General Gates at Saratoga, and until the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. ‘That he served from purely patriotic 
motives, the following letter proves : 


TicONDEROGA, November 9, 1777. 
To CoLonets ASHLEY AND BELLows : 

Gentlemen,—I return to you, and to the officers and soldiers 
of the regiments under your command, my sincere thanks for the 
spirit and expedition both you and they have shown in marching, 
upon the first alarm, upward of one hundred and fifty miles, to 
the support of this important post when it was threatened with an 
immediate attack from the enemy’s army. I now dismiss you 
with the honor you have so well deserved. 

I also certify that neither you nor any under your command 
have received any pay or reward from me for your services on 
this occasion. That, I leave to be settled by the general congress 
with the convention of your state. With great respect, I am, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Horatio GaTEs. 


In 1781 occurred the celebrated Vermont Controversy, 
where the harmony of the two states, and of the towns on 
either side of the Connecticut, was at stake by the proposed 
formation of a new state. Colonel Ashley, with ten others, 
strongly protested, at a meeting held at Charlestown, 
against the proceedings of the convention, and doubtless 
by his own and his associates’ determined action prevented 
civil feud, which had so nearly occurred between these 
towns themselves. 

About this time Colonel Ashley removed to Claremont. 
He had been associate justice of the court of common pleas 
for Cheshire county from 1776, a position he filled until 
July, 1791. 

After the Revolution, of the seventy-five shares into which 
the town was originally divided, twenty-two were possessed 
by Samuel Ashley and the members of his family. At a 
meeting of the proprietors, May 26, 1784, these shares were, 
by vote of the proprietors, laid out into one tract, the divid- 
ing line being known as “ Ashley’s Line.” Its course was 
in a straight line across the town, from the vicinity of the 
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“Ferry,” easterly from the Connecticut river to the town line 
of Newport. Eighteen of these twenty-two shares were the 
confiscated rights of original grantees, who had neglected 
to pay their proportion of the assessments incidental to the 
settlement of the town, and for which neglect they were sold 
at auction, and doubtless purchased by Samuel Ashley. The 
territory thus acquired was controlled independently from 
the other town proprietors. 

Of Samuel Ashley’s tamily I am able to give but little. I 
have learned that he married Lydia Doolittle, probably in 
Winchester, N. H. To them were born eight children, four 
sons and four daughters. Major Oliver, ** Snarling Oliver,” 
as he was called by his father, was the elder son. He mar- 
ried, and died without issue, April 9, 1818, aged 74. He 
lived on the farm now owned by John Bailey, and established 
the ferry which bears the family name, and which was incor- 
porated in 1784. He was captain of the Claremont company, 
which marched from ** Number Four” to Bennington on 
August 17, 1777, and at other times served his country in 
the Revolution. At his death he left by his will $5,000, the 
income of which was perpetually to assist in the maintenance 
of the Episcopal church at West Claremont, now known as 
Union Church. The remaining sons were severally desig- 
nated by the colonel as ‘ Sociable” Samuel, ** Noble” 
Daniel, and the younger, ** Numhead” Luther, who was a 
college graduate. 

Lieut. Samuel lived on the Charles Ainsworth farm. He 
was lieutenant in the company of which his brother was 
captain, and married Annie, daughter of Col. Benjamin 
Sumner. He died in 1815. : 

Col. Daniel married Sally Alexander, and died in Clare- 
mont, October 8, 1810, ‘‘ with a cancer on his face,” aged 
fifty-seven. 

Luther married Sally, daughter of Lieut. Ezra Jones, also 
a Revolutionary soldier and a member of Capt. Oliver’s 
company at Bennington, and lived where Mr. Ralph Ains- 
worth now lives. 

Of the daughters, Content married Daniel Breck, after- 
ward a member of congress from Vermont. 

Sally married Capt. Alden Partridge, the founder of Nor- 
wich university and a celebrated military instructor. 

Olive married a Mr. Bunnell, and moved to Canada. 
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No more fitting eulogy on Samuel Ashley than that ex- 
pressed on his gravestone is in our power to write, which 
reads as follows : 

‘*In memory of the Hon. Samuel Ashley, Esq. Blessed 
with good natural talents and a heart rightly to improve 
them, he in various departments of civil and military life 
‘xhibited a character honorable to 


himself and useful to 
others. 


Having presided for several years in the lower court 
of this county, he with probity and fidelity displayed the 
virtues of the patriot and Christian as well in public as domes- 
tic life. The smallpox put an end to his earthly course 
February 18, 1792, aged 71. 


/ 


THREE BOSTON JUDGES. 


BY MARION HOWARD. 


CALEB BLODGETT. 

This eminent associate justice of the superior court of 
Massachusetts is a man who does his native state great 
honor, and who merits the high position he has attained. 

Caleb Blodgett was born in Dorchester, Grafton Co., 
New Hampshire, June 3, 1832. He is the son of Caleb 
and Charlotte (Piper) Blodgett, and is a brother of the 
Hon. Isaac N. Blodgett, one of the justices of the supreme 
judicial court of New Hampshire. 

In 1834 his parents removed to Canaan, where he at- 
tended the common schools and, later, the academy. He 
fitted for college mainly at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, under Dr. Cyrus S. Richards, entered Dartmouth in 
1852, and was graduated in 1856. From September, 1856, 
to June, 1858, he was engaged in teaching, as master of the 
high school in Leominster, Mass. After leaving Leomin- 
ster, he read law with William P. Weeks of Canaan, Burke 
& Waite of Newport, and Bacon & Aldrich of Worcester, 
Mass. He was admitted to the bar in Worcester, at the 
December term of the superior court in 1859. 

His first connection with the practice of law was in 
March, 1860, at Hopkinton, Mass., as a partner of Henry 
L. Parker, a college classmate. In December following, 
he removed to Boston, and associated himself in the practice 
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of his profession with the Hon. Halsey J. Boardman. This 
partnership, lasting over a score of years, was terminated 
in January, 1882, when he was appointed by Governor 
Long as associate justice of the superior court, which posi- 
tion he so ably fills and adorns. 

Judge Blodgett was made president of the Phi Beta 
Kappa society of Dartmouth college in 1886, and in June, 
1889, he received from his alma mater the honorary degree 
of LLD. 

Not the least of the honors, however, that have crowned 
his life is the estimation in which he is held by those who 
have practised before his court, and who have received at 
his hands the impartial distribution of justice, which should 
ever characterize an upright judge. 

On the death of the lamented Judge Devens, in January, 
1891, Judge Blodgett was offered the vacant seat on the 
bench of the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts, as 
Judge Deven’s successor. It was the wish of Governor 
Russell, and nearly every member of the bar, that the pro- 
motion should take place. The sentiments, both written 
and spoken by eminent men throughout the community, 
were most favorable. The chief objection was, that he 
could not be spared from the superior court. He would 
have had the entire confidence of the bar of Massachusetts, 
without distinction of party or other considerations. 

Judge Blodgett, however, declined to accept the honor 
conferred upon him, preferring the old familiar duties to 
newer and possibly more laborious ones. 

He was married at Canaan, N. H., in 1865, to Roxie B., 
daughter of Jesse and Emily A. (Green) Martin. They 
are blessed with one son, grown to manhood, Charles M. 
Blodgett, and their home on Claremont Park, Boston, gives 
abundant evidence of taste and comfort. 

A part of the summer of each year is spent by the family 
in their delightful country home, in the old village of 
Canaan. The estate is highly valued as the homestead 
of Mrs. Blodgett’s parents, and the family return to it, year 
after year, with constantly increasing pleasure. Judge 
Blodgett is strongly attached to the town of Canaan, and 
is president of the Canaan Street Village Improvement 
Society. He has often said that the old village on the hill, 
commonly known as Canaan Street, is to him the most 
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attractive place in all the world, and the only place habit- 
ually associated with the idea and conception of home. 

Judge Blodgett is a cousin of the Hon. Rufus Blodgett 
of New Jersey, United States senator, who was born in the 
same house with him, in Dorchester, N. H. 

In politics, our associate justice is a Democrat; in relig- 
ion, a Baptist. He is also a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and of the University Club of Boston. 

Personally, he is a typical specimen of sturdy, rugged 
manhood, well preserved, erect in figure, and a most hearty, 
genial, wholesome man and gentleman. 





WILLIAM JOSIAH FORSAITH. 


The municipal court of Boston has for an associate justice 
a ‘*most righteous judge,” in the »erson of William J. For- 
saith, who was born at Newport, N. H., August 19, 1836. 

He is of Scotch-Irish extraction. His great-grandfather 
came to America in 1742, and settled in Chester, N. H. 
His grandfather settled in Deering, where his father, Josiah 
Forsaith, was born in 1780. Judge Forsaith’s father was a 
graduate of Dartmouth college in the class of 1807. He 
lived and practised law in Boston, Mass., Goffstown and 
Newport, N. H. He made the last mentioned place his 
home, and resided there twenty-five years, until his decease 
in 1546. 

His mother was Maria (Southworth) Forsaith of Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

The early education of Judge Forsaith was acquired in 
the public schools until fourteen years of age, when he 
entered the Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, where 
he remained three years. A two years course at Amherst 
college, followed by a similar term at Dartmouth, led up 
to his graduation from the latter in 1857. He began to 
read law with Messrs. Burke & Waite at Newport, and in 
1858 came to Boston and continued his study with the Hon. 
B. F. Hallett and Messrs. Ranney & Morse. He also 
attended the Harvard Law School one term. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1860, and immediately engaged in 
practice in Boston. 

Fourteen years previous to 1872 he held the position of 
speci: ul justice of the municipal court of the city of Boston, 
and in that year he was appointed associate justice of the 
same court, which position he now holds. 
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Judge Forsaith was married to Annie Veazie of Bangor, 
Me., in 1865, who passed away in 1889, leaving three chil- 
dren,—one son and two daughters. In religion, he is a Con- 
gregationalist; in politics,a Republican. He is also a Free 
Mason. Judge Forsaith spends his summers among the 
granite hills and lakes. He owns a cottage on the shores of 
Lake Sunapee, at Lake View Landing. 





JOHN HENRY HARDY. 

There is evidently something in the air of the Granite 
State which furnishes her sons and daughters with more 
than ordinary pluck. It is always a pleasure to write of 
self-made men and women, and it should be an inspiration 
to the young to read of the early struggles of such. The 
subject of this sketch, John Henry Hardy, was born in 
Hollis, Hillsborough county, New Hampshire, February 2, 
1847. He came of rare good stock, his ancestry, in every 
line, being among the earliest emigrants to this country. 
The records show that they landed here in New England 
between 1630 and 1640, and were the first settlers of the 
towns of Watertown, Groton, Billerica, Ipswich, and Brad- 
ford, Mass. From them their lineal descendants became 
the earliest settlers of the frontier town of Hollis, between 
1732 and 1770. They were pioneers, and some of them 
excellent soldiers in the Revolution and the French and 
Indian War. His parents were John and Hannah (Farley) 
Hardy. He attended the common schools of his native 
town until he was fifteen years old, when he enlisted dur- 
ing the Civil War as a private soldier in the Fifteenth New 
Hampshire Regiment. John Hardy was, no doubt, the 
youngest enlisted man who carried a gun from his native 
state, and to his credit, be it said, that he served faithfully 
during the nine long months of service. He was engaged 
with the regiment during the siege at Port Hudson. 

On his return from the army he immediately fitted for 
college, at the Appleton Academies of Mount Vernon and 
New Ipswich, N. H. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1870, when he came to Massachusetts to reside. 
He took up a vigorous study of law with Judge E. F. John- 
son of Marlboro, Mass. (formerly a resident and native of 
Hollis, N. H.). He afterward entered the Harvard Law 
School, and while pursuing the course there studied law 
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with R. M. Morse, Jr., besides teaching school. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1872, just two years after 
graduating. A business partnership was entered into with 
Samuel J. Elder and Thomas W. Proctor. 

This was continued until his appointment by Governor 
George D. Robinson, in 1885, to his present position, that 
of associate justice of the municipal court of Boston. It 
was his pluck and perseverance that rained for him the goal 
he had so long been striving for. 

Judge Hardy was married in August, 1871, to Anna J. 
Conant of Littleton, Mass., a lineal descendant of Roger 
Conant, the first settlerof Cape Ann. Two children brighten 
their home—John H., Jr., and Horace D. 

In politics Judge Hardy is a Republican; in religion, a 
Unitarian. He was elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives from the Arlington district (where he 
resides) in 1883. He is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and a beloved comrade in the G. A. R. 

Judge Hardy is a striking man in appearance. He is 
above the average height and has a commanding presence, 
with a keen, searching eye, and a face which shows determ- 
ination, tempered with wise judgment. He is now in the 
very prime of manhood, and is undoubtedly destined to rise 
still higher in the judicial ranks. 


A KISS. 
BY LULA F. WILLAMS. 


I was peaceful and calm in the morning, 
My heart was untroubled and still ; 
When, suddenly, and without warning, 

Confusion my being did fill. 


My heart to new life is awaking— 
A life filled with love’s thrilling bliss ; 

But I’d thank Heaven, e’en were it breaking, 
For one moment of rapture like this. 

Do you ask for the cause of my rapture— 
Why my life is now filled with love’s bliss? 

Well, Cupid my cold heart did capture, 
Through a passionate, soul-thrilling kiss. 


Greenland, February, 1892. 











REV. THOMAS RICKER LAMBERT. 
BY WILLIAM PICKERING HILL. 


The death of Rev. Thomas Ricker Lambert, the oldest 
Episcopal clergyman in Massachusetts, which occurred in 
Boston on the 5th day of February last, removes the 
youngest of three persons who, some sixty-six years ago, 
were serving an apprenticeship in the office of the Vew 
Hampshire Patriot, under its founder, Isaac Hill. All three 
had passed their 8oth year some time ago. The two sur- 
vivors are Hon. John R. Reding of Portsmouth (whose 
first wife was the youngest sister of Governor Hill), and 
who has reached his 86th, and Colonel Horatio Hill of 
Chicago, Ill. (the youngest brother of Governor Hill), 
his 84th anniversary. The compiler of this notice, who 
is ten years the junior of Dr. Lambert, can remember him 
as far back as the year 1826 as the ** printer’s devil” in the 
old Patriot office, doing the chores and learning to set 
type. 

He was then about sixteen years old, and the writer 
only six—just old enough to read and wonder at the 
initials ** T. R. L.,” which young Lambert had inscribed, 
in letters nearly a foot long, over a door in the office. He 
was a curly-headed youth, fair to look upon, and very 
popular during his apprenticeship, which may have con- 
tinued some three or four years. Like all other of Mr. 
Hill’s apprentices, he boarded during his term of service 
in the family of his employer. The Boston papers have 
published extended notices of Dr. Lambert. In one it is 
stated that ** he was born in South Berwick, Me., July 2, 
1809, and was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy.” 
His name does not appear among the graduates of that 
institution; but from another source we learn that he 
was an alumnus of Berwick Academy, where he may 
have nearly fitted for college before coming to learn the 
art of printing in Concord. 

After leaving here he received an appointment as 
a cadet at West Point, where he remained for a 
short time. His father was William Lambert, whose 
death, leaving quite a large family in moderate circum- 
stances, may have prevented the son from pursuing a col- 
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legiate course. Mr. Lambert was obliged to leave West 
Point on account of ill health. Returning to Portsmouth, 
where he had relatives, he entered the office of Hon. Levi 
Woodbury as a law student, and remained there until that 
gentleman was called to the cabinet of President Jackson, 
as Secretary of the Navy, in 1831. Mr. Lambert was 
admitted to the bar the next year. This he exchanged 
for the church, by the advice of friends, among them the 
Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. D., for many years rector of 
St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. With him Mr. Lambert 
studied, became a candidate for holy orders, and was 
ordained by the venerable Bishop Griswold in 1836. 

Previous to this he had been appointed by Secretary 
Woodbury, who was always interested in him, a chaplain 
in the navy. His commission was signed by President 
Andrew Jackson in 1834, and he held the position for 
twenty years. During this time he served on board the 
frigates Brandywine, Constitution, and Columbia, under 
Commodores Wadsworth and Rousseau and Captain Wil- 
liamson, visiting nearly every part of the civilized world. 
In 1837 he was at Constantinople, and once visited Rome 
and was presented to Pope Pius IX. Mr. Lambert thus 
formed acquaintances in the navy, with officers and men, 
which lasted through his entire life. 

While on a vacation he instituted the parish of St. 
Thomas, at Dover. On another leave of absence he was 
invited to the rectorship of Grace Church, New Bedford, 
which he accepted and where he remained four years. 
Returning in 1845 to the chaplaincy, he served at the navy 
yard, Charlestown, with Commodore John Downs. In 
1855 he resigned the chaplaincy and became rector of St. 
John’s Church, Charlestown, where he remained twenty- 
eight years. In 1845 he received the honorary degree of 
A. M. trom Brown University, and in 1852 the same 
degree from Trinity College; in 1863 Columbia College 
conferred upon him the degree of S. T. D. 

In Free Masonry he wrought for nearly sixty years, 
having received the first degree in his 21st year and attained 
the 33d in his 60th. He was repeatedly Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and for more than 
half a century the intimate and social friend of the grand 
officers. ; 
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Dr. Lambert was married, in January, 1845, to Mrs. 
June Standish Colby of New Bedford, daughter of Hon. 
John Avery Parker, and widow of Judge H. G. O. Colby. 
They have one son, William Thomas Lambert of Boston. 
Hon. John P. Hale married a sister of Dr. Lambert, and he 
was an uncle of Hon. William E. Chandler's present wife. 

‘*In his death,” says The Boston Herald, ** one of the 
oldest Episcopal clergymen in the state has passed away, 
and hundreds of people whom he had befriended in differ- 
ent periods of his life, or who had been drawn to him on 
account of his charming personal and social qualities, have 
suffered an irreparable loss. The longest period of his 
parochial service was at St. John’s Church, Charlestown, 
where he kept open house to his friends and dispensed a 
delightful hospitality. He was not an eminent scholar or 
preacher. His strength lay rather in his charming per- 
sonal qualities, in the gifts that go to make aChristian gen- 
tleman. He had a rare faculty of doing the right thing at 
the right time. He was greatly beloved by all who knew 
him, and the ministries of affection w hich he had extended 
to others were returned in the services of many grateful 
friends who brightened the cheerful but lonely retirement 
of his ripe old age.” 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One of the most positive proofs which we have to-day 
that music, as taught in our public schools, is a failure is 
the difficulty attending the formation of choral or singing 
societies everywhere. Take the cities of Manchester, 
Nashua, and Dover for example. What has the Queen 
City of New Hampshire to show for her expenditure in this 
direction? Those who are qualified to know tell us that it 
is impossible to organize and sustain a choral society or 
chorus there; and it is with serious misgivings that the 
management of the opera house books a concert, no matter 
how great the attraction. What reason can the advocates 
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of the present system of music teaching give for this state 
of affairs? They must either plead lack of time on the one 
hand, or acknowledge the inability of teachers on the other ; 
or, perhaps, if the truth were spoken, it would include both 
of the above reasons. 

Dover has practically nothing to commend her in a 
musical way, either in efforts or taste. Nashua shows a 
little more interest, due mainly to the fact that she has 
a few enthusiasts who are continually striving to build up 
the art, prominent among whom may be mentioned Mr. 
E. M. Temple, the secretary of the N. H. M. T. A. 

Now the majority of our people are by nature musical, 
and there are no excuses within the bounds of reason why 
all should not read and understand music in a moderate 
degree. Why should a child, with a natural love for music 
and a good voice, graduate from our schools and not know 
the difference between a major and minor key and scale? 
What is worse, fully fifty per cent. of them do not know 
how many scales there are, or even their signatures. What 
a record to be proud of, you teachers and committees into 
whose hands the youth of the nation are entrusted for edu- 
cation, development and accomplishment! It is time that 
this high-handed robbery and musical blasphemy ceased. 

It cannot be such a difficult matter to eradicate these 
evils. First, let the teacher be competent. Let the exam- 
ination be so severe that there can be no doubts as to his 
ability. Let pupils pass an examination by the teacher, 
and all who do not give evidence of a musical nature, 
either by desire or ability, be excused from attending musi- 
cal studies. Then allow the teacher to divide the different 
schools into classes, calling them together for practice, 
giving from three quarters to one hour and a half for each 
class. Expect and insist that these hours should be as 
decorously and faithfully observed as all other school hours. 
At the end of every term, let us have examinations, not by 
the school board (as a rule), but by educated and thought- 
ful musicians ; and as often as twice each year give a public 
exhibition, that parents and all others interested may see 
and realize the improvement. Until some step of this kind 
is taken, we need expect little progress, except where the 
old-fashioned singing-school is kept up. This latter is far 
preferable to our so-called modern system of music teaching. 
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During Lent it has been very quiet in musical circles 
throughout the state. The promise, however, in the near 
future is very gratifying, and with the next issue of the 
GRANITE Montu_ty we shall have much that will interest 
followers of the art. Pa 

Mary Howe-Lavin, Mr. Lavin, tenor, Mr. Lucien Howe, 
pianist, and Blaisdell’s orchestra, gave a concert in the new 
City Opera house in Dover, on Wednesday evening, April 
13, under the auspices of the Elks. There was a good 
attendance, and the entertainment evidently gave great satis- 
faction. Miss Howe never appeared to better advantage 
than at this concert. Mr. Lavin is a tenor of most excellent 
ability, and atrue musician. Among the orchestral numbers 
which were received with marked favor was Vieuxtemps’s 
Fantasia Caprice, performed by Master Walter Cotton. 
Dover certainly has the most beautiful and perfect concert 
hall in New Hampshire. The accoustics are beyond criti- 
cism, and the entire whole is creditable in every way to the 
city and an enterprising community. Concord might follow 
in this line, and get new city offices and an auditorium which 
would be in keeping with the many improvements already 
effected. os 

The First Congregational Church of Nashua can truly 
boast of the most effective and perfectly arranged choir in 
the state. Mr. E. M. Temple is the choirmaster and tenor 
soloist. He has the able assistance of Mrs. Tolles, wife of 
ex-Mayor Tolles, as organist. Inthe balcony, opposite the 
organ and quartette choir, Mr. Temple has a chorus of fifty 
voices. The antiphonal singing is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the whole undertaking reflects great credit not only on 
Mr. Temple but the church management, who evidently 
believe in the divinity of beautiful music and its mission in 
the worship of God. 

On Palm Sunday, at the evening service, they performed 
a cantata by C. Lee Williams, entitled ‘* The Last Night at 
Bethany.” Mr. Williams is the famous organist of the 
Gloucester cathedral, and his work is very impressive. It 
received a most careful interpretation by the conductor, 
soloists and chorus. The choir had orchestral assistance on 
this occasion. The work was ably prefaced with remarks 
by the Rev. Dr. Richardson. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





HON. EDGAR H. WOODMAN. 


Hon. Edgar H. Woodman was born in Gilmanton May 
6, 1847, and died in Concord, March 21, 1892. 

He was a son of John Kimball Woodman and Mary Jane 
(Drew) Woodman, and was educated at the Gilmanton and 
Boscawen academies, fitting at the latter institution for col- 
lege. He received the degree of Master of Accounts at 
Eastman’s Business College, Poughkeepsie, and went to 
Concord in 1866. While employed as a clerk in the office 
of Adjutant-General Head, in October, 1868, he lost his 
right arm by the accidental discharge of a gun while hunt- 
ing in Gilmanton. In April, 1869, as assistant superin- 
tendent of construction and paymaster, he entered upon the 
work of building the Suncook Valley Railroad, and con- 
tinued therein until the road was completed, in December 
of the same year. On January 1, 1870, he began the study 
of law in the office of Minot, Tappan & Mugridge in Con- 
cord, and continued there until 1872, when he was appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of the Northern Railroad. While 
discharging the duties of his office at Boston, he attended 
law lectures at the Boston University, and in 1873 was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar. He, however, re- 
mained in charge of the Boston office of the railroad until 
its removal to this city April 1, 1876, and continued therein 
until April 1, 1878, when, upon the office being again 
removed to Boston, he resigned, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession. 

He was elected mayor of Concord in 1882, and again in 
1884. After the expiration of his second mayoralty term, 
he devoted his attention to the practice of his profession, 
and to the fulfillment of the duties of many offices of trust 
and responsibility which he was called upon to fill. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Mechanicks’ 
National Bank, treasurer of the Concord Gas-Light Com- 
pany, treasurer of the Peterboro’ & Hillsboro’ Railroad, 
treasurer of the Franklin & Tilton Railroad, clerk of the 
Concord & Claremont Railroad, a director of the First 
National Bank, treasurer of St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
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and a member of the board of commissioners of White 
Park. 

He was especially prominent in the Masonic Order, and 
at the time of his decease was treasurer of Mt. Horeb Com- 
mandery of Concord. He had attained to the 32° of the 
Scottish Rite, and held the position of treasurer of the three 
bodies in Concord—Alpha Lodge of Perfection, Ariel 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem, and Acacia Chapter of 
Rose Croix. 

Mr. Woodman was twice married. His first wife was 
Georgianna Hodges of Boston, who died January 8, 1879. 
Six years ago he was united in marriage with Miss Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Hon. and Mrs. W. L. Foster, who sur- 
vives him with one child, a daughter. He is also survived 
by two sisters, Mrs. Charlotte A. S. Thompson of this city, 
and Mrs. Geo. A. Durrell of Passadena, Cal. 





LUTHER S. MORRILL. 

Luther S. Morrill was born in Concord in 1844, and 
died at his home in his native city on Friday, March 19, 
1892. 

He was a son of the late Luther M. Morrill, and was 
educated in the public schools of Concord, and at Dart- 
mouth College, from which institution he graduated in 1865. 
He studied law with Hon. John Y. Mugridge, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1868. 

In August, 1867, he was clerk of the legislative com- 
mittee on revision of the statates. In 1869-70, he was 
assistant clerk of the senate, clerk in 1871-2, and served as 
member of the house, to which he was elected from ward 
four in 1886. In 1869, he was appointed clerk of the 
supreme court for Merrimack county, which office he re- 
signed in August, 1882, and devoted himself to the practice 
of his profession. In July, 1877, he was appointed special 
police justice of the city of Concord, and held the position 
until 1882. 

At the time of his death he held the position of vice- 
president of the Fire Underwriters’ Association, and was a 
director and a member of the executive committee of the 
Capital Fire Insurance Company. 

He is survived by a widow, daughter of Dr. Charles P. 
Gage; a son, Sibley; a daughter, Agnes, and a brother. 
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GEN. GEORGE STARK. 

Gen. George Stark, born in Manchester April 9, 1823, 
died in Nashua April 13, 1892. 

He was a son of Frederick G. Stark, and a great grand- 
son of Gen. John Stark, the hero of Bennington. His early 
education was received in the district school at Amoskeag 
and in Pembroke and Milford academies, which was supple- 
mented by subsequent study at Bedford, Sanbornton and 
Lowell. He early adopted the occupation of a civil engi- 
neer, being employed by Manchester corporations and in 
various railroad surveys, including the location of the Con- 
cord and the Vermont Central roads. Subsequently he was 
for sometime the engineer of the Old Colony Railroad, and 
later, successively, of the Nashua & Wilton, Stony Brook 
and Boston, Concord & Montreal roads. From 1849 till 
1852 he was superintendent of the Nashua & Lowell Rail- 
road, and in the latter year accepted the office of superin- 
tendent of the Hudson River road. In 1857 he became 
managing agent of the Boston & Lowell road and its branches, 
in connection with the Nashua & Lowell, in which capacity 
he served for eighteen years, accomplishing a vast amount 
of work, involving great improvements and many extensions 
of the system. 

He retired from the latter position in 1875, and was imme- 
diately selected by the bondholders of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to take charge of the work of resuscitating that 
enterprise, and which he effectually carried out. Having 
accomplished this object he withdrew from railroad affairs, 
in which he had won a higher reputation than any other New 
Hampshire man, and for some years past, until stricken with 
disease, has been engaged in the banking business in Nashua, 
in company with his son, John F. Stark. 

Politically General Stark was an earnest Democrat. He 
served as a representative from ward one, Nashua, in 1860, 
and the following year was the candidate of his party for 
governor. He was actively interested in the old state mili- 
tia system, and was commissioned brigadier general by 
Governor Haile in 1857. In 1860 he was also colonel com- 
manding the Governor’s Horse Guards. His religious con- 
nection was with the Unitarians. 

General Stark was twice married—first in 1845, to Eliza- 
beth A., daughter of Daniel Parker of Bedford, who died in 
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1846, and in 1848 to Mary G., daughter of Col. Joseph 
Bowers of Chelmsford, Mass. He is survived by two chil- 
dren, John F. Stark and Mrs. Emma G. Towne. 





DANIEL LOTHROP. 


Daniel Lothrop, son of Daniel and Sophia (Horne) 
Lothrop, born in Rochester August 11, 1831, died at Hotel 
Bellevue, Boston, Mass., March 18, 1892. 

Mark Lothrop, the progenitor of the Lothrop family in 
America, settled in Salem, Mass., in 1643, and was after- 
wards one of the proprietors of Bridgewater in the same state. 

William Horne, a maternal ancestor of Daniel Lothrop, 
was proprietor of Horne’s Hill in Dover, and was killed by 
the Indians in 1689. 

Young Lothrop was reared upon a farm, but was a pre- 
cocious scholar, and was fitted for college at the age of four- 
teen, but on account of health gave up the idea ot a college 
course and engaged in trade with his elder brother, James 
E., in a drug store. Subsequently stores were also started 
by the firm in Newmarket and at Meredith Bridge, now 
Laconia, and in 1850 he bought out the bookstore of Elijah 
Wadleigh at Dover, and experimented to some extent in 
publishing. Later he was engaged in business at St. Peter, 
Minn., where he also started a banking house, but meeting 
with heavy losses in the panic of 1857, he soon closed out 
his business in that locality and returned to the Dover book- 
store. 

Soon after the close of the war he established a publishing 
house in Boston, and by diligent effort built up a business 
unexcelled by that of any New England publishing firm, 
doing more than any other one man, perhaps, to elevate the 
tone of American literature. The firm of D. Lothrop Com- 
pany is favorably known wherever the English language is 
read, and its various periodicals for the young have long 
been welcome visitors in tens of thousands of homes. 





SUMNER T. SMITH, M. D. 
Dr. Sumner T. Smith, born in Claremont June 8, 1839, 
died in Athol, Mass., March 26, 1892. He graduated at 
Norwich University in 1860, from Ann Arbor Medical 
School in 1867, and practised in Alstead, Westerly, R. I., 
and Athol, Mass. 
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